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ABSTRACT 

This unit provides six lessons in which students 
develop a strategy for political action on' a local .environmental 
issue. The unit emphasizes the process of solving political problems 
within thevpolitical system and may be adapted to any geographical or 
social problem. -The first lesson introduces a general environmental 
issue and requires students to maJce a value decision between the 
rights of" people and nature. In lesson two^ the students examine a 
local environmental problem in political terms througi a simulation 
and a field trip* Lesson three is a simulation which introduces 
students to the concepts of conflict^ conflict solution, and decision 
making, lesson four is' a slide discussipn of the various kinds of 
political power. Lesson fire provides readings and questions for a 
discussion on how, organized, pdli^cal-pressure groups work. Lesson 
six requires the student^ "^o formulate their own political strategy 
for a solution to the environmental issue. Except for audiovisual"^ 
materials, this unit aontains ^11 the necessary student readings, 
teaching instructions, discussion ' questions, and evaluation questions 
for the unit. (DE) ; 
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OVERVIEW . - V 

. ■ r 

This is a unit of instruction which' i?as the student look at and ' 
become invplved vith a portion of political reality that is present 
in the American political sysitfun, ^^It is not a complete study of politics 
but it views an important aspect of thai; process. This unit has the 
student formulate conclusions over the political action of bringing 
demands and supports to the system. This action is the primary mover in the 
ultimate creation of political policy in the American system. It seems to 
be a logical take-off point to the study of the political system itself. 
The unit presented here serves such a purpose_a^it is the third unit of 
a cours'e of study being devised for Pinellas ^County schools for American 
government . 

The basic strategy used is to have the student look At one CAse study 
in which demand and supports ar^ be ing"^ expressed t<5vard pplitical system. 
This case represents a c^^troverWaa issue in our society: the environ- 
mental issue. The case is alsQ e^out a local political problem: What 
is going to be done with thji GateW area? Tt i-s hoped that this will 
give the student a relevant and meimingful quality. The.u^iit divides 




it^ study into the following phas 

a. identifying the problem 

b . valuing / 

c. conceptualizing 

d. inquiring into the political process 

e. applying formulated conclusions 

The first lesson has, the student look at the envlroniaental issue in 
general. The teacher is not given much direction in this lesson, as * 
opposed to the ones following, because it aLttempts to. introdxice the value 
dilemma that the unit is based on. >.The unit has the stiident decide between 
the rights of people and nature. This lesson introduces thirgeneral issue 
area so that the students begin to reflect on their emotions and values 
held at that partictilir time. 

The unit has the student secondly b^oae aware of the specific^ 
political problem by idehtifylng it in political terns. This is done 
by identifying the factions of the political conflict which is always 
present in a political problem, and specifying how the political problem 
affects the political system. . 

Once the problem has been clearly stated th^ unit asks the student to 
make a somewhat rational value choice as to what should be done to solve 
this problem. The texa "scnnewhat" is used because the enti% course develops 
a process of rational valutig based on a logic model by Toulain,* Without 
getting into the model here, the student is asked to look at alternative 
solutions for the problem by considering their positiye and negative effects. 
From this process the s^tudents determine the alternatives aost in line i3tth 
their values. 

With his solution, the student is ready tojbegin his study of how - 
people successfully brizig their messages to the Ipolitical «:fsten. Like 
all generalized -studies of pyenomeha, a student 'must begin his climb fto the 
abstract formulation of an explanation by defining scane basic ideas, i.e.; 
conceptualize. The unit has the student do thi« for the^litical concepts: 

. 1.' conflict • , — ^ — — — , • , • 

"o - • - ' "3. ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ . / ' 

— ^ 2. poyer . • 

^ ■' ■■ 'V' ■ / .• ••••• ,• 
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^ student has a simulation game to' play in which he is placed in 
; a variety of conflicts. This game helps the student formulate a . ) 
^functional/fdea of. Mali«t'ic conflicts as 'he 'tr^es to devise conflict 
strategies in order to win the game. The game is 'followed by a slide, 
presentation that has the student define the concept of power. The ' • 
glides ^present exa&ples of poWer divided,, into different types. 
A working' definition 'is formulated, as the class discuss t^e presence 
or absence of ^wer in everyday life. > 

e Before the ^tuderits finish the conceptualizing phase, they are to 
be introduced to two miSre concepts: , ^ , > \ jf 

1 . pressure groups ' . ,> 

2. ^ organizations ' .> ' 

5»^eThe teacl^er presents definitions for these ideas that the 
student is to tfommlt to memory and then apply along with the previ'ous 
concepts, to the .inquiry that' follows. * . 

^ ' / . u . . ! . * . V 

. The inquiry ot the actual process leads 'the student to analyze 
three case studies depicting successful campaigns in which groups 
convliTce respective'' .governments to respond to their wishes. The lesson 
introduces^ the variable—organization. on the part of the citizenry as an 
independent varia le, affecting the^ willingness 'of government to respond ^ 
to the. wishes of people. The student hypothesizes^ those forces that lead 
to success!\il strategies and then tests these hypotheses by looking at 
the' other cases, ^y the end of this phase*, the student is to derlveChis 
conclusion' based on rational inquiry of the data presented. 

# 

The la&t phase has the student apjxLy. his conclusions to the original 
political problem about which he was asked to- take a vajtie position. He 
is to devise a poetical strategy that:." ♦ , 

1. implements his solution to the political problem . . ' 

posed by 'the Gatewaly decision ^ ' ^ 

2| logically uses the conclusions formed In the pre- 
vious phase. • / / . > 

. It is hoped that tfie building process is observable in the development 
of the entire inquiry. This process is to have the student simulate the 
natural 'problem solving steps, a rational, thinker takes. T^d unit takes an 
obvious position, that supports rational decision makiqg. It is felt- that 
pur societal probl^ns need this type of approach. 

' For those teachers who might use this unit outside of Pinellas Courity^ 
local environmental problems can substitute for the one presented here: 
Thi3 unit emphasizes the process not the, content of solving political problems 
Therefore, the cdntent can change without ^oing kny ba^ic h^ to its strategy. 

One final'word on ^ instiiictions given within this unit. Th^se 
instructions might appear 'l^o:cdnstraln the "teaQl^er to a step-by-step procedure. 



That is not the intention • The teacher is first encouraged €o 
review ^t he following objpcjtiives^ B^luate and change them s6 
that they meet the needs^ of* the^ particular classrooms involved^ . . 
Then evaluate the procedures They might not empMsise the 
JI,ei»'8on to your^ lUcing br might miss ''the temperament of the ^ :^ 
students • Only a teacher bai^ xftake those judgements • Peel free ^ 
to dhfeiAge and improve the unit^ 

^Rotei The rational decision 'making model used . here ci^n be 

f ound in T. Allen' s Teaching Guide f or > €hfe' Ployed ' 
Bocflesjp e specially chapter ^ix^ pp> 4S»49 ^ ' ' ^1 ' " • 

UNIT OBJECTIVES t ^ . ^ 

!♦ Given a case study which describes a social, political* 
problem that originates from the needs of the enviroiiment 'the 
student will/ by choosing the correct answer on a multiple-^choioe 
questions or filling in the blank. ' - <> ^ 

a^ Def in*. the problem that has a dysfunctional 

effect on a political system; c . • 

b. Define the problem in terms of the natture 

of^ the TOnf lict; ^ 

c. Give a value commitment on what should be 
done and reasons for Ihe value^ commitment 

« that are deduced logically from the case« 

2. Given a list of the following cdncepts; interest froup 
i^and political resource/ and a list of their ^attributfes,- the 
student will be able to match the verbal syxvGx>ls with tJieir 
attributes • . - i 

3* Given a case study on societal conflict, the rtudent . ^ 
will analyst the (conflict as to its f act iona^anc^- conflict strengths* 

4. Given an essay describing the generalised strategy for * 
conflict which is preser^^ in the gaime with blank spaces where 
in^rtant different variables and factors to that strategy are 
missing, the student will demonstrate his a;j5ility to generalise ^ ' 

the strategy by appropriately ifflling in- the blanks; ^ 

' \ 
* " • \ 

5. Given a list of 8 to 10 conflict a 'in which the student "^^ 
can become involved and given the continuum, very interesting, 
interesting, neutral, uhinteresting, very unintereatingr#» •the 
student will demonstrate any positive change in interest between 
pre and post-test in checking their interest levels for the * 
separate conflicts • ^ ^ " 

6* jSiven a list of newspaper articles (4 or 5) dealing with 
different societal conflicts before and after playing the game, 
the student will Identify those conflicts in which he could get 
involved^ the post,-test he will, identify pore conflicts in ^ 
the category of his possible .ipvolvemeht^ ^" 



7, Given the following concept— Power — the sttident urill-.,. 
be able to natch the verbal symbbi with the following attributei 

a situation when owe' pajrty get.s aiibther paarty 
. : to do soinethirig the second party would, not .do . 
^' ■ otherwise, '\ , ■ ■ ' ' 

- • fi. Given the. foUowlncf types of power— coersive,' legH^iAate 
■^t»wai*;a, ■ ei^rt jaiha referent, and a list of four J^tat entente with 
;«i8,ch wor4,^he 6t»a«nt will' ct^gbse the .stateri^en^'that illustrates 

^ Appropriate tyas/pf Po^i". The criter'ioA " for each- type is as 

follows?*. ' . . • 4^ • - . • 

- 41. coersiveiV power barfad on the epqjectation 



i 



reward;; power b^sed on the e3Q^c±atlon of 
, a posit iv^ result 

c. ^ referent: isjower based on the >dsh to IfitcotM 



a- part or ^ssociate^ with soioethihg 



♦ejtpertx power based on the belief of some- 
one's superior knowledge 

e, legitimate: power 'based on respect or loyal-. 
ty_ to some -authority, ' ' 

■■ ,\ , , ' 

9, Given informaticn ,that describes a successful 'can5>algn 
in a political, environnwintal conf licf and^foulr statements that 
relate to the description, the student will, choose the statement, 
that hypothesiSjes a cause and effect relation between the , x 

vaViable, organisation, and success in the conflict-. 

' ' . • ' ' ' .< 

10»- Given a hypothesis that relates the ability or ina- 
bility of a well organised group to subvert the will of the 
nuijority and some case description in which the idea of the 
hypothesis is te'sted, .the student will form a conclusion as to 
the validity of the hypothesis; 'i,e,.,form a generalisation^ 

11, Gtven a test- question that asks for studerfts to write 
down the two generalisations brnld by political scientists, the 
student will recall the following generalisations by writing' 
down, statements ihat denote their meaning. They are: 

a. If tL group of persons trying to attain political 
f avoirs is well organisedj then that group wil^ 

^ tend \ to have more power than a group not as - 

orgaiused, 

b. If 'an\ intetest group has suffic^t skill and 
power J the^ it can block public policy sup- 
ported by^the majority of people, 

12; Given the assignment, in a two page paper, Wite down * 
a* political' strategy , that implern^ts your value choice in th* 
Satygvay problem. The student will apply logically, the ,concilu- ^ 
sions he formulated during the course of thia unit. 



Pre^UNIT- LESSON ' . ^ " V . , 

The PcSliticarl System ' : ' ' 

Lesson Objecttvea: [ . 

. . ... „ 

. ' !• Student vlll recall tlie follovin^ characteristics of 
a jSolitical system ' 

a that it nnist satisfy its functions 

^. * / that there are' five ftmctions given; adaptive,"^ 

, ' systetf maintenance /boundary ,r product iv/5 and 

managerial ^ ' ^ _ ' ' * , , 



a 

2* Student will recall that a political problan has the 
following characteristic: 

relates to a Situation in. which a^poli-^ical system 

is deterred from satisfying one of J.ts functions 

\ . . ^ ^ ^ 

Procedure: • , * ; 

Pre-LESSON\ Administer Px<fe-Test 

Hand out the reading for th^iS Pre-Unit Lesson, Hav^ 
students retad it. / . * * 

2. Explain that this unit is designed to follow two other, 
/xinits which go over the ideas of political system and 

political^ problem. . The reading; is a way of giving them 
basic information covered in those units. 

3. Using the discussion questions as springboards, conduct 
.a discussion that bri^ngs out the main points of the 
reading. The above objectives specify whg-t those are'. 
The students are going to apply 1;he definition of poiit- 

^ ical problem to the case study the unit is based on/ * 
• ' The basic "skill is^^to bevable to identify political 
problems In political terms. • " * ' .o / ' 

^ *i ' ' , ^ ' ' 

1*. Review the Overvi^^for under standitlg. The studehts will 
•follow^ dixring the'coxirse of the'^'unit, the process/ 
described, in their objectives. ' / 



PJIE-UNIT READliTG 01 ' ' ' .* * ^ 

Political Systems and Their Problems: 

The concept of system^ Jias been applied to the study' of Politics. 
Generally, systems are bodies of things or groups. These things or 
groups iuter-rfelate with each other iti some vay. Your clai8rooni''is an 
example pf a system in which teacher, student, furniture and other 
objects intet-.relate. The things making up a systta can be, in turn, system* 
or sub-systems to the larger system. Politics, riewed as a system then, 
is a maze of people, groups, buildings and so on, inter^relating. * ^ 

)lf we extend thts conqepjioh a bit further and give it life (lAieh 
then like an animal, systems tend to want to survive,.. That is, systems 
do things that will assure their continued existence. Ther.e are 'ex- ^ 
ceptlons to this). In politics, the^ "animal in question ife the govern-' 
ment and like any system , it must do things that will save dt rt<m 
extinction. ^ " . ► 




this lesson, the things a political system itust perform, are 
classified into group's called functions . For a systAn' to survive it must 
satisfy its functions. There are five important functions: 



1.^ Adaptive Function--the political system mxist caange, to 
.3ome minimal amount, to keep up. with the changes in the 
society... 

2* System maintenance-^the political syst.ein must maintain 

a minimal level of stability and continuity over time... \ 

3. Boxmdary functilon— *the political system must defend itself 
. . from enemies- it might .have outside itself. .. 

Productioh%function. .the political system must accomplish • 
. ^ to somerfminimal level, those goals and purpose^ for which 
• it was established. . .and 

5* Managerial function-^-the political system muQt cocfrdlnate and 

keep in order, to *some minimal level, its activities and .policies. 

; S ' ^ 

If the political gystem does not satisfy these functions it wiir * 
• cease to" exist,. • 

UsJLng this outline, one can say ^ politjlcal system has. a political 
problem when a situation arise's in the political syst^n or without it, 
that interferes with the political system satisfying Its functions. 



OVERVIEW FOR THE STUDENT • ' \ 

lou vlll next begin a tinit of instruction that has you study • 
a i)olitical problem.'^ You are asked to become involved vith that* 
problan in such a way that hopefully, you vill cdne away with an 
elenetttaiy .understanding of what it means to fight for a political 
goal* This problem is foxmd in the environment of the locail .(Pinellas 
County) political system. The conclusions you formulate though, will 
Bost likely apply t6 all political systems. - * ^ 

* The ultimate objective of this \mit is to have the studei^^ 
develop a strategy for political action in a political system. 

, The method used to accomplish this is to study a local problem . 
dealing with the natural environment. You will be looking at a polit- 
ical* problem that has been ocfcuring in your cotmnunity. The prqj)lem 
If a case study — an example, 'it is not a situation in which the 
whole environment depends on, but it is the type of situation that 
e«n "be foxmd all over the country — making up the environmental crisis. 

It should be stressed that this utiit does not take a stand on 
what Should be done with case. Instead, it has the student develop 
his own decision and^t^n, through certain exercise, has him develop 
his own strategy to put that decision intb effect. 

The problem cboJMSTv^s chosen for the following reasons:^ 

1. • It is close to the student, affecting his community and there- 
fore, his life.... ' ' 

2. It is Representative o'f^ the type of problem th4t makes up the 
environmental crisis in that both sides ha^e legitimatre concerns.... 

3. The problem is relatively simple, feV interests are directly 
involved at this time. 

To accomplish the ultimate objective stated above, the following 
objectives must be met first: ^ ^ 

- The student will: [ 

^ .1. Remember the 1)asic components of the enrlronmental ci^lsis 

2. Define the local environmental problem in politick! terms 

3. .Make a value choice as to what should be done to solve the 
problem - \ 

k. Formulate an understanding for the ideas^^onflict , power, pressure 
group and organisation 

5* Hake some t)reliminary^ conclusions as to whut will make up*a 
^ * ■ succesaiful strategy to implement a political decision 

: , ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ 
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6. Test the preliminary conclusions and formulate sounder more 
reliable conclusions; 

7- Apply those conclusions to the problem by forraulatingj a pp- 



litical strategy ♦ 



i 



These objectives have a developing logic that it is hoped, will become 
apparent to, you. /' 



For Discussion* 



1. Review the above functibris. , Ca^ you give examples or political 

problems that would endanger the. satisfying of <pach' function^ 
* ' * * 

2. SiJTxdy this illustration. Can you explain it .given the above 
description? ' , 



'Environment 



.'POLiTICAL SYSTEMl: THE GOVEPiNMEirr 



Environment 




Demands ^ 
Problems 
Supports — ^ 
Environment 



Adaptive 



Boimdaiy 



Managerial 



System 
Maintenance 



•Productive 



Policies 



Environment 



Apply the ideas of system ^nd functions to your faajily. Pick one 
\ 'of the above functtojas and explain how your family must satisfy it • 
In order for your family to continue as a family^ What responsibility 
does satisfying that function give you as a member of the family? 

What do you suppose you find in the "epvironment" of a political ' 
system? v ' * • * 
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Lesson One: The Environmental decision * . . 

This lesson is not structixred as the following lessons will be. 4 
The tfeacher is asked to view some or all of the films suggested and . 
decide the best method of presentation* The films sliow the value 
dilemma central to the environmental crisis That is, are the rights 
of nan or thecright ^of nature more importiyit? Of course, the question 
is preceded by such questions as: 

y # > • 

Where do^ rights come from? ' • ' « 

Does natixre have rights? ***** ; j 

Under what' conditions? 

For some students these questions Jiave never ""been a concern, * 
Therefore, this lesson is a transitory trip from daily concerns 
to the concerns of the unit. ' , ^ . 

PROCEDURE: t ' * \' 

^ ,1. Show one of the following ' films : ./ . 

"Paradise Threatened" * ' ' 

"Tragedy of th,e Commons" 
"Tree House" 

The films explore. In different ways, the relation o? man and nature. ^ 

They explore the possibility of the existence of a Vespbnsibility. towa^rd v 

nature and on which value orientatJ.pn such a respofisibiirty is based.. 

To\view< these films, write to: > ^ _ 

• ^ % 

Florida Office' of Envircgmentat Education 

Knott Building ^ ^ ' ^ * 

Tallahassee, Fla. 3230U ' . • " 

2. \^^cher-led disfcus'Sion should folltsw. This, discussion should first 
establish the dilemma of the films. Emphasis should be placed on seeking 
student "reaction to this problem area. Teacher should lead discussion to 
have the stude;;its narrow their^concem to local issues of which they might 
be aware. The basic strategy is to have students ^realize that the environ- 
inental^ssue is made up of smaller, individuELl silTuations — that the whole 
crisis dofs not depend on a few key situations but* many "small ones which , 
must be met if, the crisis is gojng to be solved. - • ^ 
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Leaton Two 

Defining a Local Environmental Problem in Political Terms 

UHj gP' OBJECTIVE: Given a ca^e stu(iy which describes a socjfp., political 
problem that originat«?s from the needs of the environment, the ,8tudent 
will, by choosing the^ correct answer on a multip&-choice 'Cjuestions or 
' filling i£ the blank/ 

< • 

a. Define the problem that has a dysfunctional effect on 
a political system; V 
\b._ Define the problem in terms of the nature of the conflict; 
c* Give a' value commitment on what shctfLd be done an^I reasoM 
for the value commitment that are deduced logicdily from 
, ' * the case. 

LESSON (enabling.) OBJECTIVES: 

1. Student .will apply a definition of political problea&s to 

^ conflict described in a case study. * 
5. Student will recall a definition for faction. 
3. Student will identify the factions in the conflict xmder study. 
h. Student will aid in developing alternatives which will solve 
the 5onClict. 

it will analyse logical alternatives by hypothesizing 
.and negative results* ^ 
will iflRke a^iue comitment by choosing one of the 
alternatives as their cyim choice acd explaining 
fehoice by pointing out how the positive results outweigh 
negative results . ' 

PROCEDURE: 

Pre-lessdn: Students are given Reading 1 that is to 'be tead 
before first class 




DAY 1 



1. Through class discussion Reading 1 is reviewed. Teacher zaay 
use the foUgving questions as a guide: 



a. What is the political problem in the story yoy read 
for^-hq^fwork? Explainliow tti^ situation is dys- 
func tlonal to the political ^stem. 



Answer: Answers might vary,-' but all answei^s^shotlld point out that 
the case describes a conflict or dis -equilibrium. This is 
turn interference with the political system fulfilling 
its necessary functions. * . ' 

! • " • - 

b. (After giving the students a definition i'or faction, 
a pwrty in a conflict, ask) Whidh au*e the factions 
in this conflict? * ' • 

•Answer: D^felopers vs. Environmentalists 

-c. Does the-atoQ^ explain or can you" gueaa at the aotives 
wl^lch are encouraging these factions into conflict? It 
80, what are they? • ; 

11 



Ansver: Alloi^ free dl^pfussion 



d. What are different alternative coiir^es of action tl^at 
■ight resolve this conflict? 



r 



Ansver: Varying — teacher should list these on boeird. 

e. Which alternative do you think is best? 

Anaver: Allov students to free-flov their ideas through ansver s vhich 
vill rary and then teacher might play "devil's advocate." 
Teacher is introduced "taking" as an alternative if students 
have not. 



2. 



Teacher proceeds to lead students to analyze one of the altern- 
atives given in discussion. He does this by first telling 
students to suppose one of the alternatives vere put into 
effect. Aj[^e teacher has students suggest all the positive 
results "Phat vill come from the alternative course of action. 
Then the students suggest all the negative resulis that yill 
happen. These results should also be recorded on-v$he board. 
Discussion should follov as to the vi'sdom of implementing 
this alternative using the results. 

Teacher next sets up for role playing exercise. The class is . 
to role-play a state cabinet meeting that] is the procpss of 
resolving the conflict. The teacher win fill the following 
roles vlth students:' ^ 

ii 

1 Governor (must be a responsible student) -f • 
,k Cabinet Members 

1 to 3 member delegation representing Developers 
l_to 3 member delegation representing supporters of 

protecting the Wetlands 
1 to 3 member delegation representing supporters 

state buying Land 



Bach- role has a role description, 
out to the appropriate students. 



These shoxild be handed 



Homevork: Students axe* to read their lole descriptions and do the 
exercise that has them prepare their positiqns. 



5- 



Teacher sets up for role playing activity. It is best to have 
tHe "Cabinet" in front of class aod allov the vitneases to come 
before it. "Qovemor" should lead the procee^ngl^ by introducing 
the topic for discussion aT)d.^a1HTig vitnesse^. ' ^ 

With 5 minutes left, either the "Governor"' or teacher breaks the 
proceedings- and. announces that the next day the class vill go on 
a field trip to investigate the area undfer discussion* 



mY 3 



'The activities for Day B ca[n be vieved as optional. The teacher can do 



one or both of the following: The ptzrpose is to add\o the sensi- 
tivity of students the iinportance and complexity of this conflict. 

6. "Students Go Out on a Field Trip. 



a. 



'On this triC', students are to~ complete the handout-- 
"The Gateway Wetlands". The teacher might feel that the 
handout is too technical and might want to simplify it. 
The assignment can also be in cooperation with a related 
science study. A science teacher should be used to 
direct the field trip, 7 If a field trip is impossible, 
the showing of the*film "The Salt Marsh, A Question of 
Values" (E,B,F.) 

Bring in people in the community who are involved with 
the Gateway controversy or the development controversy 
in the county. People from the Developers group and the 
environmentjalists can be used. These speakers can be 
used in a panel format or individuall^r. The purpose is 
to present an equal presentation for both sides of the 
controversy. 



BAY 4 ^ 
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Students coi^lete their role playing activities, with "Governor' 
chairing the proceedings.- 

When role playing has been completed, each student fills in a 
value sheet which demonstrates the student *s initial position 
on the conflict. Teacher collects these sheets and evaluates 
them according to lesson objective 6, END OF LESSON 



Materials : 
Reading 1 
X Role Play^ing Descriptions 
The Gateway Wetlands 
Handout: Value Skeev " 



' Equipment 
None 
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RKADIllG #1 . ; 

GA^BfAY: To Develppj^r'Not- » ; * 

In. Pinellas €6unty, an ongoing political Ei*6bl«n k^ps surfacing. It 
dealB vith one pt tjt^e iast natural coastlines on the peninsiila. The controver- 
sy is referredV;to\aa the Gatevay deveiopaent* Simply statedf, the political 
problem is: ^ Should the Qatevay area be lOloved ta bfe:jdev^oped. 

. Developsnent'.is the ^building^ of hom^esV parKsf, ^'stores, etc. Pinellas, 
because of ita rapid population Incrcj^ases of the past /decades , has experi-* 
enced expaixsiire develbprnunt . Development of course, changes the natural 
environment ► ^f^J^y: natiiral processes are. destroyed. In the ceise :of the 
Gatevriy area, vetia^ds (transitory section t^at divides the land. from the bay) 
vould be disturbed if not destroyed. Most vetlands .1°. I^iiellas have lost 
their vegetation and ^-sea vails stamd vhere^ they once thrived because of 
development.. The Gatevay area ig the largest ojf the fev vetlands left 
in the' county. • / , ! 

Wetlands offe:^ jaany advaaitages to faan. One is that the area serves 
* as a buffer betye«j . 9?jio^ tides <^ing, storms , minimizing the. chances 

for flooding. ^Sfd^ti^^^^ important contribution of vetlands to man 

is that many c|imcke"^|6]^.|fea animal^^afeavn in the brackish vater of the 
vetlands. TB^e a^^iMy^t)th^''k4viSi«ges, too num^rou? to list here^ But, 
in any event , the 'developnient of vetlafid.s is costly in terms of these lost 
advantage,* as veil as profitable. 

In the qase of Gateva^, several attempts have been made to develpp 
the area* The most ambitious prt>Ject proposed vas to b\rlld,an amusement 
park-trade complex. This vas supported by St. Petersburg officials, such as 
former Mayor Wedding. The project proposed by Suncpast International, 
a developing firm. As part 'of t^i&^l an, pointing out that no one knev vhat the 
effect of the project yould have* to the local environment, the city of St. 
Petersbui*g vas going to annex ^he afeas and rezone it (it is presently z'oned 
for agricultural use). Local environmentalists objected to the plan, 
pointing out 'that no one knev vhat the effect of the proiect vould have to 
the local' environment . The project at this time seems dead, but the 
attractiveness of^the area for potential development is still admired by 
those Trtio Vould vant to inake a profitable dollar fVom some sort of project. 

And so one might argue it 'Should be attractive. Surely Ime id^a of 
a man investing "on some resource, in this case land, to make a profit, is^ 
^slc ide«t--ofLoiJX-ecosomy» The people involved. 'with this land, vho ovn' 
the land, feel they have certain rights to it. They pay taxes on that land, 
high ones, and vould like to see their forethoiight and ingenuity pay 'off. 
After all, isn't that vhat America is all about? 

. • THE TAKING ISSUE 

. ♦ 

One solution to the controversy of the Gatevay lies in a strategy 
knovn as "taking". Taking is a 8lii5>le policy in vhich the government 
regulates vhat a person do.es vlth his land. For example, one vay tp prevent 
anyone from developing the Gatevay area is to deny any building permits to be 
issued for the areav The reason it is called "taking" is because the^ 
goremment is limiting the use of prepay; therefore taking the^property 
ftron the ovner. This strategy might cause some legal problems ♦ ^Qie United 
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states Constitution states in the^Tiftl^ Amendment: 

• ' * 
...".vnor small private property be tfiGcen for public use vlthout 
,1ust compensation. Just compensation is usually considered market price. 
In the case of the Gateway, market price is $15 million. 

There bave_been many court cases in which people have suetd local 
governments, charging that these governments passM laws that regulated 
the use of their private land. Their suits saw the action as "taking" the 
land and that they should bf compensated (paid) for their lemd. Tr} f wr iy cases 
the courts have decided that the government had the right to regufs^e the 
land without paying. A study of such cases" stated: "It is an American 
fable or^myth that a man can use his land any way he pleases regardless of • 
his neighbors". , • % 

In other cases the court has found in favor of the land owners^ fjL 
1922 the Supreme Court established a loose guideline that should be fol]l^ed 
in such cases. Justice HoLa^s wrote in the majority opinion of Pennsylvania 
Coal Company vs Mahon case that "The general rule at leiast is, that whlle^^ 
property may be regulated to a certain extent, if regulation goes too farf" 
it will be' recognized as ^ "taking". How this guideline applies to the 
Wetlands, and more specifically to the Gateway, is a matter of interpre- 
tation. Uiftil a court decides thoiigh, regulation/ through the danial of 
permits might be a way to prevent developmeirt . 

. Tomorrow the class will discuss this eise. " It will be helpful if the 
students can answer these questions . * 

1. How is the Gateway area development a ^political problem? 

2. Who are the .political adversaries in this political problem? 

3. Summarize the positions of both sides of the conflict. 

k. Has any govenimental body shown a preference in this conflict? 
If so, lAich governmental agency is and what side did they 
prefer? 

5. How can the^ 'taking" issue be used In the GatewaCy question? 

1 . * 
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ROI42 PLAYING DESCRJPTIONS 

Tomorrov you vill be role playing a state caWnet meeting, that is, 
you will pretend that the class is going to convene the cabinet defcide 
if the state should b\iy the Gateway area. The cabinet is made up of elected 
officials, "teach official is head of a different department of the exec- 
utive branch pf state government and it also has the governor at its head. 
For exafflDle, members of the cabii;iet include the Superintendent of Education, 
head of the State Department of Education; the State Attomey General,' head 
of the State Department of Justice, and so on. It is much like the cabinet 
\inder the President in the federal government except for two important 
differences. " . ' . 

1. The states usually vote for their cabinet members, whereas 

•the President appoints his * ' 

« 

2. State cabinets usually have to vote on how state money that 

has been appropriated by the legislature, will be spent, whereas 
* the President^ can have the last say in the Federal system. 

In our classroom "ckbinet" meeting, the following roles will be 
acted out by students who are chosen by thfe teacher: 

Governor , ^ Members of a delegation representing , 

Cabinet M«aber Ifl develouers 

Cabinet Member #2 Members of a delegation representing 

Cabinet Member #3 -he protection of the w^lands 

Cabinet Member #U Members of a delegation representing 

^ the position that the state bi:^ the land. 
, Audience 

You are zo read the following role description that pertains to the 
:'oie the teacher has given you.^ Then, you are tq do. the exercise that 
follows the descriptions in preparation for the role playing activity. 
7or ^he 'activity to be successful, each-participant must reklly take on 
nls role / * • * < 

Jovemor: You have a very responsible position. You must chair the 

jjabinet meetin§» That is, you call the people who will appear befoi-e the 

cabinet. Beloy are the other witnesses; make a list of the witnesses in 

the order you afe going to call them. You are also responsible to maintain 

order and call the other cabinet members when it is time for them to ask 

Questions of the witnesses. Of course* you get^ to ask questions, also.... ^ 

m 

One more word about procedure . When witnesses are called they should be 
given five minutes to^ present their case. Then each of the cabinet members, 
including yourself, should have abotit three minutes to ask questions if 
there are any. 



A? for your role, you have been a popular governor and 'tjhere has been some 
-talk of you running for President or Vice-President of the country. You 
might be willing to go along with that effort and even h'plp it along. 



.J 
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;5«)lnet Manner #1: Yo^ were elected frofti a very xirban ar^. ^Tpu have 
seen nbat fart development can do" to the environaent-. Yorha^ife been 

a.strqng stqpporter on enviro;xnentaLl causes. ' ^ ^ <, 

Cabinet Member 02: You are from an area that- is developing very 

\dly, like Pinellas Coiinty. Developers^ contributed heavily in you* 
campaign. You are counting on the'ir contribution^ in the future, * 

Cabinet Member #3: You consider* yourself a filend of the working man. 
You are iTor spending tax money that vill be helpful in creatinjg JobsV 
You are "against those things that vould discourjftge Jobs or hurt the 
TOrJdngman • * - " ^ 

Cabinet Member #U: You are very indebted to environmentalist groups. 
They . supJ>orted your candidacy in the iMt election all around^the state; 
While you are not necessarily a strong proponent of emvironmental issues, 
your opponent was considered a strong anti-environmentalist. Therefore, ' . 
these groups supported you. Come next election it would be nice to have 
that support again . ^ * 

Manber bf the delegation representing developers: The area is an attractive 

one. If developed people would like to live there. They will be willing 

to pay large fees.. It would meaua large profits for the developers involved. 

It would adso mean a lot of Jobs, for construction workers. , Fi n a ll y, it 

woiil£t mean a lot of money in the Pinellas .economy , which would benefit everyone. 

Member of the delegation representing the protection of the wetlands: You 
are a member of a groups that is Convinced that the wetlands case is a typical 
example df ho\f the environment will be lost for futxxre generations. You 
realize tnat the benefits and beaiity of Jiature will not be lost because of 
one action\ but through a succession of abuses that little by little will 
destroy the environment. Thfe only way to stop this trend is to fight ei^ch 
time someone proposes to do xuinecessary harm to the naturatl setting. In 
the case of the Gateway, Pinellas is already over developed and the benefits 
o^ the wetlands as they are surely outweigh the benefits of one more development 

Member of the dele^tion that supports the state buying the land: You think 
'that a good resolution to the conflict is for the state to buy the wetlands. 
This will cost the taxpayers $15 million. 

Audience: You pick an alten\ative' (one of the above position* or one of 
your own). Then, do the assignment that follows: ^ 

Assignment: " * ' . 

You are to write an alternative to solve the problem between envlronaentali'st 
and developers. Your alternative should follow logically from your role 
description. Then, you are to list all tbfi positive and negative results 
that would be put into effect if your alternative 'would be txsed (you can 
guess at this). '* . 
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THE' GATEWAY WETLAHDg 



A unique imt>w|j^tf»Q^ survives in the vetlands vhich curve 
along the northern ahoret of Stv PetersTSurg. A strip of \ininterrupted salt 
marsh and mangrove svampland extends from the 1-75, approach to the Howard 
FranUaod Bridge, vest to the backyard of the Clearwater *Airport. This 
undeveloped land skirting Tampa Bay contains^ about one thousand acrefs of . 
relatively wild amd undisturbed^and. 

Tl^is shoreline consists of a'*broken chain "of tiny mamgrove islands, 
mud flats and marsh lamds, amd represents one of the great natxirad 
resources of Florida. These mangrove salt marshes are responsible for the 
deep peat beds that form a protective covering adong the cpaisjbs of southern 
amd west Florida. They help to reduce the effects of violent hurricanes, 
amd protect the shoreline from erosion by storm tides. Salt maa*shes haVe 
some capacity to handle "degfadable" v^stea amd pollution. They aq^* as, 
natU3ral filters amd digesters provided that the inflow of suchipollution 
is slow enough to be absorbed by thrf system.s.^^ ' ^ \ 

In tropical or •sub-tj'opicaG. climates, marshy coaistal ^eas often 
contain two species of maingroye trees. Thes^ hearty plaujts ir* salt-^ • 
tolerant aflft grow adong sheltered gulf or bay shorelines. The mangrove^ 
is called "the island .builder". Its prop root? not only provide a surface 
for the attachment of marine life such as oysters, but their leggy supporting 
roots entamgle emd trap floating organic debris, mud and sand until a small 
moxind of bottom materiad is built up beneath the protection of tbe roots . 
Graiduadly, as more mangroves imchor amd t£ke root in the area, more. and 
more bottom materiad mounts up until the roots are surrounded }jy a rising 
foothold of richly-stocked mud and samd.^ In'the absence of severe tides 
amd storms, eveptuadly islamds appear benealth the hearty mangroves to 
form a fringe of protection along the low, muddy beaches/. 

It is behind these naturad barriers of smalJ. islands that a special 
tidal zone develops — intermediate between the open water, and the thick beds 
of marsh grass further iillamd. Fresh wate^njlifunning.off the land meets amd 
mixes ^with the sadty tidad water to create large, sTielterjed pools of water 
which have a Ipver sadt content. This area of brackish water is cadleji an 
estuary. This/unique habitat contains the greatest diversity of plants amd 
animals fbun4f in any one habitat on earth. Both fresh water amd sadt 
water plants c?m live liere with land animals and marine animals. Scientists 
' call estuau'ies the "Crkdle of the Sea" — a nursery grounds for young plants* 
amd amimals^ ^ 

This diagram illustrates a physical profile of the Gjateway Wetlands 
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Where does the fresh vat^?/ come from that enters the tidal pools 
atlong the shore? These mangrov^ and. marsh grass areas are alternately^ 
wet and dry vith the tldes^^frpm the^^S^a. side, hovever^ the more inland 
portions of the marsh contain freshwater which draiiis from the high 
ground behind. the lowlands. The amount of fresh yater draining into 
Taiiroa Efeoc is, of course, especiadly high during the heavy rains of 
summer. The Gateway marsh receives ftesh water as "runoff" 'froi|> higher 
ground back in the developed areas of St. Petersburg. Fresh water 
drains down from Saw Gt*ass Lake in Pinellas Patrk, from principle city 
drainage ditches and storm sewers, and as sheet nmofT. The ma^or 
outflow of fresh water into the Bay occurs neetS* the Junction of Hoose- 
velt Boulevard' and 1-75.' * 
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Gharacteristicedly J estuaries tend to be m&re productive than 
either the sea on ^ one side or the fresh water drainage on the other. 
An estuary is a nutrient trap — a self-enridning system. The productivity 
of ^n acre of marsh land was found to be l*^8^;ons per year. This fs 
twice a^s productive as an acre aiied ciD.rrf ieldk In the marshy areas 
inland *from the mangrove fring^, all of the plant and other organic 
matter accumulates during hi^ water, and then decays when it is exposed 
during dry periods. ThiS/<iead and decaying plant material is catlled 
Detritus and contains a wide spectrum of chemicals and nutrients, 
rticroscopic plants called ^ Diatoms /and many yarieties of fungi and 
,bacte:^ digest and break clown th^^hick mal^ of Detritais , thus releasing 
the' ^vamlable nutrients into the calm tide pools. The "rich soup" is 
f o6d-^a. b^siV mainstay for the '/u^mplest creatures of the food veb of 
the marshlands. 

reveals .lust one i^elationship among 
one food chain complex web. . 



W^b/eats the ^petritus? The answer, to that question", 
3:^elationship among the inhabitants of the estuary 5 Just 



Detritus is: eaten by Bacteria and Pu^gi; Fiddler Crab; Pish (Juvenile); 
and Great SlueV^eron . / * . 
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^ In the waters fish are abundi^ in th€ shallows vhere as JuTenilet 
they feed on the insects, or£(ani'c debris or algae* Some of t&e speciaeiit 
found there are: • v ^ - 
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Plagfish Mackerel ^rdfish ^^atfish Spotted^Sea^T^out ^ Drum 
Anc^vle ^ Menhaden ^'''^Killfish ' Sheepshead Mullet " Grunt , Flounder 

Ot^ier mv^nls>a*DaaIs are the Squid, Shrl'nrp, dysteirs,. Clams and CrabsT^*' 
UT5on maturing, these species go further td sea and tyecome part of our 
commercial cmd game fisheries. , \ * * ^ 

Here is a^ list of land and air^ anim^s^which make these wetl9:nds 
theii* home, their feeding and nesting grounds- Sea gulls. Egrets, x 
Herons, Sandpipers and numerous shore bird's, land Crabs, Turtles, Raccoon 
Opossum, frogs V songbirds, vood Storks, Ibis, Pelicans and numerous 
rodents and marsh Rabbits, 

Marshlands vith this abundance ap^di variety can hardly be called 
^Nrn^teland". In- terms of the production of seafood and as a "Link to 
the Sun" this community is priceless* and irreplaceable. Jn the salt 
wetlands Nature has *create4 hefr most efficient 's^lf- fueling machine ^ 
whieh constamtly contribrites life to the sea* ^ " ' - 

- * » - j» 

What happens when these lands are filled, bulkheaded and develop^? 
The following excerpt taken from Eugene T. Odum^s Fundamentals of ^ ' 
Ecology may explain what is lost. ' , " 



Scrub High^euids 
NATURAL ^ ' 



5:^ 



iOj <tL^^' Ifupery ^ ^ ^ 

c| iptorrax,^'** 




^.50 0 50 

Distance from shore in feet \ 
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"Bulkheadlng destroys the/ most important part ot the eattiarixie^ 
"nursery gy^jund"^ anji encourages l^he tuilding of houi(ing derelopaents 
that are TUlntrable to htirricanes and other storms y This is only one ' 
6f the numepdus, kinds of modification ^dertaken- in the name of 
"p^ogres^^' and"<deveiopment" vhjjch unvittfngly dcjsVfoys natural resources 
often' at great cost |to taxpayers, since imost suc^ operations are not paid 
for "by private" developers but by state or fedeiral funds frop the 
"riviirs and harbors pork barrel political syste?- " 



> "TheJ)otential»high productivity of estu^aries has often not , been 
appreciated by man, who has frequently class^ them as "worthless" 
areas suitable only for the dumping of waste materials or useful only i 
if dr^iined or filled and eon^rted to tenpestrial use* The diagram 
illustrates a particularly tinfortunate modification that destroys the ^ 
most productive :5one anS creates residential property that is vulnerable J;o 
stonjis. Wheh.the doubled costs^. (i.e. X original »construbtion cost 
,and subfli^squent'cost of maintenance^ and repair of storm damage paid by the 
taxpayer) of such charjges and the high potential t>f the unmodified estuary 
for, seafood protein iwid waste treatment are considered, it' is clear that 
utilization in the natWal state is preferable.-*" Mamy states are' enact- 
ing legislation to preserve this "best and* highest use'^. * / 

Eiigene T. Odum 

The Gateway/Vetlajids — Reviewing the situation. 

1. What is the value of ;tengroves to the Gateway Wetlands? 

2. Why are mangroves s<ich successful pioneer plants?. 

3. What is Detritus^ JWhat^^.eats it? * ^ 

Explain why aikaestuary can be called the "Cradde of the Sea". 

5. Listf five commercially Important, animals irtiiob spend part of ^ 
theiSh" lifetime in the estuaries of . the wetlands . ' * ♦ 

6. How does man fit into the ecosystem, of marshlands? 

7. If the municipal run-off water from St. Petersburg suddexily became 
heavily polluted with oil and raw sewage, what effect would this type 
of input have-on the ecoi^stem of the estuary? 

8; Dp you think this tta^eat exists for the Gateway area? What measuregi' 
^ ' c(fuld prevent such a disaster for the wetlandsT 

9, "S^ you think Tampa Bay "needs" the Gateway area as aft estuary? Explain. 

10. What do you thipk are*- the chances for surviyal for the Gateway 
Wetlands even if"" this area is not developed? r* 
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In the Ickst several days you ,have been introduced to a local 
environmental problem* In the next few veeks you will look at 
practical ways to engage in pplitical conflicts such as this one. 
But, before you do*^get involved politically, you need a political 
^goal» That is, you must now decide which alternative course of action 
you. think is worth pursuing' and serious]^ consider why. you thin^ 
it is the best . ^ ' - / 

Briefly describe the cpj;rse of action you think is best 
in, solving the Gateway controversy. 

List all the positive results if your alternative was 
put into effect. 

Xist^all the negative results if your alternative was 
put into effect . ; , 

Explain how the positive effects outweigh the negative 

effects, at least more so than any other possible altern- -i 

ative. 



Lesson Three » ♦ 

Strategies for Conflict ' * 

UNIT OBJECTIVE: Given a list of the following concepts, interest group 

Euid political resource, and .a list of their attributes, the student 
will be able to match the verbal symbols with their attributes.- 

The^rest of the objectives for this lesson are in the "Instructor's 
Manual" of the simulation game "In Conflict"*. Ttis includes unit 
objectives and enabling objectives. 

PROCEDURE: 

Pre-Lesson: Set up for simulation. The simulation game contains its 
own instructions and materials. Five students are needed per game. 
To become 'familiar with other aspects of this game, teacher should 
read both "Particlpeuit *s Manual" and "instructor's Manual". 

1. Teacher should begin class by telling students that they are going 

* to play a game that teaches the student some strategies for winning 
conflicts. While playing the^ame, they will deal with a variety pf 
political conflicts, certain things they do will help them win the 
conflicts, certain things will assume their cost. The idea is to 
learn those strategies that bring victory. 

2. After students are settled in their appropriate seats, start the slide- 
instruction kit. This slide and cassette explains how to play a round 
of the game. Have students play their first tround with the help of .the 
slide. (Game should last a class period at least). 



MATERIALS: * aQUIPMEIIT 




Simulation Game~"ln Conflict" Tables \pn which to play 

sctor and screen. 

* Note: "In Conflict" id a simulation game that was developed independently 
of state funds. The simulation is a game that allows the student 
to be placed in a variety of conflicts. In these conflicts the 
stuglent is to learn certain processes that wil^l help him win those- 
conflicts and in turrf, the Game. For yotir information, the 
"•Instructor's Handbook" is included to give you the objectives of 
the game and^more, an idea of what the game is about. 



further information write to: 



Robert Gutierrez- ( 

U291 Neptune Drive 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 33705 

25 \ ' 

\ 
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Overview 



The ipurposfB of In Conflict are to have-/ students, first, get a sense 
of appreciation for T)olitical conflict and second, to develop some skills 
in participating i^ societal conflict. These two purposes call for some j 
important y^b-skills : bargaining, analyzing, and decision-making. 

/ ' * * 

Conflict involves four players,, one referee, and sixty minutes of 

cla^s time.. An averaige class of say thirty, can have six games going at 

5nce. The teacher then should^select appropriate number of referees... 

(one for each game). After giving each student a^ brief* introduction 'as 

to the'^rocesses of the game, he should Just let the students play the 

game. Teacher should limit his interference of the game to explaining any 

rule in the Participant's Manual vhich a student might not' undefr stand. 

^ In Conflict is a board game .and has certain similarities to "Monopoly". 
Its chief ob,1ective is to teach certain processes of societal conflict. 
It should be remembered, the teacher should interfere as little* as possible. 
To be able to help students, teacl^er should read the Participant ' s Manual . , 

The theoretical foundation of this game can be found iwrlts position paper 
(Portion 6f position paper defiding with model used for this game In appendix , 
of this Manual) . 

Special Note ^ ' / . 

The flexibility of this game is that ijt is^ applicable to any conflict 
area or set of conflicts that might be present in a society at any, one time. 
Teacher might substitute the specific conflicts on the board with other con- 
flicts. Therefore, the, game can be used in history and problems of . democracy, 
courses as well as in government courses. For example: Can you imagine using 
this game to study* the conflicts that led to the, Civil War? . ' • 

If the teacher does decide to substitute other conflicts, a few things 
must be kept in mind.'r '^/^ ' . ■ " • , 

' . • ' 

1. Conflicts vary in regaurds to intensity and releyaJicy. In 
the game the aaliount of "cprifli-ct strength bills" ascribed 

to eaqh conflict aqd their "visibility" points are to reflect 
that fact. The teachers cgnflicts should also reflect this 
concern, both on *the playing board and in the "goal packets". 

2. ^-'Conflicts should be understandable to students. It is hard to "fight" 

for a ^conflict t;hat is completely irrelevant or when Inhere is in- 
sufficient knowledjpe. ^ . ' * 

Target Population - , ^ ' ^ ^ 

4 ' . ^ \ 

The simulation vas, developed for high s&hool students .' As alluded to 
/before, the game ceui be used to instruct students in government, problems 
fof democracy, civics or history courses. In general, the game may be 
extended to any class that deals with societed conflict. No special knowl- 
edge in poli tical science or related fields is necessary, although sjffne , . 



knovledge of contesporary conflict issues sight aid the students in«' 
reletting to the gate more easily^---^^ ^ 

^ is assumed the students playing the game yill basically typify 
'thjf areragr high school student. . 

( ^ • ^""^ 

It i« hoped that the game vIH aid these students to achiere a 
bettersCTasp of politics and advance then into the more theoretical^ 
concernabiUpolitical science. For exaBQ>le, the assumptiois upon vhicif 
this game is based may be used to deduce testable hypotheses in the 
study of political phyicaena. ^ 

Entry Behavior - General 

^ The student enters into the game with a great deal of intutiire 
notions about conflict — most of them are usually negatire. The social 
studies coxirses in elementary and middle or Junior high schools hare 
probably introduced the concept of conflict through text ^books and 
lectures. On the other end of the cotinuum over sensationalized nevs 
caists, movies and the like, have presented cphflicts as highly de- 
structive. Therefore, this type of presentation leaves them vlth con- 
fuse^ notions about conflict . / 

Since conflict and the ability to handle conflict is important in 
students '^sJives, unclear notions may leave the students overly-^inxlous 
or apathetic. The game then, is to. aid in the necessaiy co^iltive aspects 
^ of being able to handle conflict for the student. It presents the 
^^■^Tfeileralized stratfJgy used in society to handle conflict effectively. He 
is free to evaduate that strategy favorably, unfavorable or perhaps even 
. irrelevant to his needs. 

» » 

Instructional Entry Behavior 



This game is intend^to serve the average high school classroom. 
Ome requirement to use the game Is that the game cannot stand alone. Other 
instruction Is necessary to meet functional objectives on conflict. As a 
matter o!f fact, it is recoomended the game be used as a springboard for 
the study of societal conflicl^. ^ 

\ - ' 

After Gaa^e Objectives j ' \* 

1* Given a case study on societal conflict., the student irUl 
anaiyxe the conflict a^o its factions , 

and conflict strengths. . ^ . ' . 

2. Given an essay describing the generalized strategy for conflict 
vfaich is presents in the game vlth ^lank spaces ^vhere Im- * 
portant different variables and factors to that strategy are 
missing, the student vill demonstrate his ability to gi;neralize 
the strategy^^by a ppr o priately filling in ^he blanks V^^j^^ • • 

3. Given a list ^f 8 to 10 convicts in vhich the studept can 
become involved and given the continuum, very interesting, 
interesting, Mutral, uninterestiak, very xmjbrteresting, the 
student wJrSr^^oonstrate any positive cl^ange in intereit betveezi 
pre and post-test in checking, their interest levels* for the 
separat^^ conflicts . ^7 




U. GiTen a list /of newspaper articles (U or 5) deJ , ^ 

different scfeietal conflicts before and after playing.. |^ 
the game, tne student will identify those conflicts in^ 
vhicb-bft-<iould get involved. In the post-test he vill h^,., 
conflicts in the^category of his possible involvement 
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' Lesson Pour - 

Power, Pover, Everyvhere 

UNIT OBJECTIVES j' 

1.. Given the followinR concept, Pover, the student vill be able to 
match the verbal symbpl vith the following attribute: 
' a situation vhen one party ,gets amother party 
to do something the second party would not do * \ 
otherwise. 

2. Given the following types of power, coersive, legitimate, rewards 
-expert and referent, and a list of four statemeHl^s with each word, 
the student -will chqose the statement that illustrates the appro- 
priate type of tower^; The criterion for esxih type is as follows: 

a. coersive: 'power based on^^^t^^-^^cgectation of punishment 

b. reward: power based on the expectation of a positive result. 

c. referent: power based on the wish to become a pajrt or 

'associated with something. 

d. . expert: power based on the belief of someone's sxiperior 

knowledge — 
e' legitiinate: power based on respect or loyalty to some^^uthorlty . 

LESSON (e^bling) OBJECTIVES: 

1. Students *wi^l become exp^^d to a definition of social power. 1 

2. Students apply the definitijon to a series of social situations. 

3. Students generjalize different types of pover. 
k. Students recaxl the given definition of power and the different 

types given. ^ 

PROCEDURE: 

Pre-MSSOH: Set up slide presentation with cassette 

1. Show slide presentation with cassette, ^^is suggested that discussion 
be conducted during the breaks in the preseni^bTdn* The following can be 
'used as. guideline^: ' * , • 

First Break: * . 

a. What is a conpon characteristic of these slides? ^ - - 

b. What is motivating the people of the slldesY ' 

c. Do you consider the. people having any problems? Which bnes^? 
*d. How does the idea Pover relate to these slides? 

Second Break: • ' 

a. What idea is carried on from the first set of slides? % 
b<* Is there a change in motivation? 

c . Did yqu' ever strive* for the type of things these people 
have? Why? 

» d. Can you offer someone- else this type of thing in brder io 
grt them to do something? 

■ - / • . ■ 
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Third Break: 

a. Why are the peopl^>^ing the things shcnm? / 

b. What do you t^iiSk about their motivation? 

c . Would you. 46 something similar? 

d. Do you think you qouJLd get someone to do something for 
similar reasons? 1 

Fourth Break: . 

a. Using t^c^type of motivation used here, do you think yo^u 
can get someone to do something? 

b. Hov mi^ht this process be used politically, that Is, -to 
resOlvT conflict?- • . ' ^ 

fc. Do ^ou believe these are examples of TOver? 'Many social 
scientists would; 
V d, Ca^ you think of another example that might fit Into this 
series? What? 

Fifth. Break: 

a. Would you listen to those people? 

bi What Is the similarity between this series and the others? 

What Is different? 
c • What Ideas make up the concept of social power? 

. d. List the sources of power you have. 

» 

2. Hand Out. Reading #2. Students do the exercise on the sheet. 

3. With the time remaining, discuss "In what ways do;rtudents have 
power in school, in the family, in the community'? 



Material: Equijpment ^ 

Reading #2 * Slide 'projector and screen 

Slide Presentation • 



9 ' 
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To the !P^cher: . 

In this lesson, a set of slides vas'used to hare students conceptualixe 
the^idep. of Social Pover^ The slides cannot he reproduced here hut the 
teacher can produce his own set, What fbllovs is a description of the 
slides that were used during the field testing of this unit, 

- ~ / 

For Coersive Power: 

» ' 

1. A father menacingly looWLng down at his son cau^t in a- comer. 
; Boy has frightened expression. 

2. .Two- childreai tugging kt each other with violent e^r^ssions. 



3* A hoy with a stick chasing another hqy. 

U . A prison guard with, a shotgun slung over his shoulder, looking 
over some working prisoners. 

5. The feuies of concentt'ation camp -i)risoners behind harbed wire. 

6. Close-up view of leg/ irons on a pr^oner's lejfs. 
For Reward Power: 

7- Two children enjoying a gushing fire plug. 

8. A group of baseball flayers. oifMihe field, congratulating a 
fellow player ♦ ^ 

9* An Olympic star displaying her medals* 

10* Workers tending machines at a textile plant-. 

11* Olympic staur being congratulated. 

12. Construction worker doing his Job. < 
For Re f err ent Power: • • 

13. A fproup of girls gossiping to one another. 

lU. Two boys walking with their arms over e^h other *s shoulders. 

15. Two elderly people being affectionate to each other .on a bus. 

16, A team of young baseball players In prldeful pose. 
17* Three boys playing leaf' frog. \ > 

: ' ■ / 

l8. An exhausted soldier carrying his woiqified buddy to a fojchoie. 



For Expert Power: / 

19. Student explaining a scientiTic device to his fellow' clas8mat%8 . 
20* A doctor giving a chlid an Injection.. 

21., Teacher aiding a yoimg student to draw. 

i 

22. A teacher explaining something with the aid of a map to two 
students . j 

23. A scientist explaining Vhe workings of ja missile to a group of 
men. 

For Ifegitimate Po^er 

• 

2k . A World Ware I Marine recruiting? Poster, showing? a , Marine getting 
angry bv^ the newg story of the Huns invading. 

25. A rei^a^^s" procession in a foreign country. The people are 
carryi^||pa statue of the Virgin. \ 

26. A young child and an older chlld^saluting an Alherlcan flag. 

27. Grade schoolers ceirrylng em American flag around the, clciss room. 

28. A family praying around a dinner -table. 

29 • A. mother teaching her two young children how to i^ray. 
30. , A group of old men pledging allegiance to the, Flag. 



/ 
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Reading #2 




In this unit you are asked to make a value commitment and politicauL 
strategy in order to solve a political -controversy. In fmy political con- 
troversy the partici"Dants must use sopial pover. You deal vith power every 
day. You might have some Dover over some peoDle. What exactly is power? 
As you might know, power is when one person or group makes atnother pe^raon 
or group do something they would not . do otherwise. 'Hie school settir^^^ 
places you at the receiving end of ix^wer, for example: when your teacher 
tells you to do some homework you don't want to do but do it anyway • If 
you wanted to do it, then your teacher did not exercise power over you. 
Let us use cartoons to show what social power means : 




Mr* X has p6\mr over Mr* Y 




Only in cartoon 2 does Mr. X use power over Mr. Y because only in 
cartoon 2 does Mr. Y sit down because Mr. i wants him to do so. 

Think of ccurbon 2r for a second. How many different reasons may 
Mr. Y*have for being forced to sit down. Let's invent different 
Mr. X's and Mr. Y's and write in the different motivations Mr. Y 
could have for sitting down. 

Case One: 

Mr. X is a doctor with a worried look on his face and tdlls Mr. Y, an 
old man, to sit down. Mr. Y doesn't want to but does. Why? 



To which set of pictures 4id this type of pj^wer refer?/ ' ^ 

C^ase Two: 

Mr> X and Mr. Y are very good friends for many years. Mr. X tells Mr* Y 
to sit down. Mr. Y doesn't want to but do^s . Why? 



To which set of pictures did this type of power refer? 

Case Three: \ 
Mr. X weighs 310 lbs and stands 6' and U" tall. Mr. Y is 5' apd- a'^^tadl 
and weighs 120 lbs.' Mr. X tells Mr. Y to sit down. Mr. Y dkSesn't want, 
to but does sit down. Why? - 



To which set of pictures did this type of power refer? 

^^ase Four: * 

Mr. X is a .iudge and Mr. Y is a witness. Besides being sc^ed of being 
punished why would Mr. Y sit doto in a court 6f law when told to do so 
by the ,1udge? (Remember, he doesn*t want to sit down.) 



To which set of pictures did this type of BOwer refer? 
Case Five: 

Mr* X is £ui old mcui. Mr. Y Is a young boy. Mr. X has a lollipop 
stretched out, asking Mr. Y to sit down. 'Mr» Y does eveji though he^jLoesn't 
want to. Why? . - " , ' 



34 there ^are different reasons wiiy people do things other people 

^ ^cll'.^^hcoi to^o, even when they do not want to do those, things. 32 



Lesson Five: Hov Do Pressure Groups Work *- Organization 



Unit ob.lectives: 

1. Given information that describes a successful campaign in a political , 
environmental conflict and four statements that relate to the description, 
the student vill choose the statement that hypothesizes a cause and effect 
relation between the vari?ible, organization, and success in the conflict ♦ 

2. Given a hypothesis that relates the ability or inability^ of a veil ' ^ 
orgamized group to subvert the vill of the ma^Jprity and some case ^f^rip- 
tion in vhich the idea of the hypothesis is tested, ^tl^e student vill form 

a conclusion as to the validity ^f -litC^^yTJothesi^, i.e»; form a generalization ♦ 

«. ' , ' 

Lesson (enabling) i^Jectives: 

1. Studerfc.vill (Jefinii a case study as describing a Conflict betveen environ- 
mentalist 'ff)i^ .develojjers . ^ . ' 

2. Student vill identify successful political resources used by the .environ- 
mentalists • 

3. Student vill hyppthesize the best political resources "for vinning an 
environmental conflict. 

h.> With Dolitical cas<» studies describing other con/licts and othw issues, 
the student vill test his hypotheses from #3 f^ their validity* 
5. Student vill formulate a glsneralization asj(l!b the best political ^ 
strategy to use vhich- is supported by the above data* " 



PROCKDURE: 

Pre-Lesson — Students are to read before class, for homework, Reading #5, 
"Victory pn San Francisco Bay", by J* Gooding (taken from^ '^The Environment : 
A National Mission for the Seventies" by the edito3;s of Fortune ) * Students 
might also review their position ^t*Hen in Lessoti^One* 

' '. 

DAY 1 \ 



1. Teacher makes sure the students understand the basie, facts of the 
San Francisco case* The teacher might want to establish Vl^^o were the 
factions of, the conflict, the general strategies used by th^ , factions, 
and which side was most successful* 

. ^ ^ - . • 

2. Have students formulate a definiton for the term "pressure group"* 

• - \ 

3. Teacher might also establish the similarities between this conflict . 
and the fnitial conflict involving the wetlands at Gateway* X 

h. Teacher reminds students that political resources are anything that 

can help a faction vin a conflict* Then he asks the class: " \ 

■i' 

From the information giv^en in the San Francisco case,, 
what political resources might be'benef icial in getting 
^ the alternative you chose in the wetl and conflict into 
effect? 

Answers should fall logically from the Saui Francisco case. In general ^ 
the overall resource referred to in this new cade Is "prganizatiofi"* 
Logical resources that aid development of organization might include 
intelligence, money, communication facilities, .^d so on. Student answers ' 
serve as hypotheses and should be listed on the bo*z*d. After each hy- 



f 



pothesis is suggested, studen:j;s should offef some evidence from the 
case study, that indicates the usefulness of the resource suggested. 
To aid in leading the discussion, h^re is a standard for good hypotheses: 

^. Ijt should'^con.lecturA uDon a^lrelatiprtsMp Ijetveen two^""*'" 

/ir more vgLriaMe» '<<rt^co1ice^ 
"l^^O-it sBould be stated cXeariy and unambiguously in the 

form of a declarative sentence, 
c* It should be testable; that is, it should be possible 
— , to restate it in an operationad form which can then 
_ be evaluated on data. ^ (Taken from B. W. Tuckamn's ^ 
"Conducting Educational Research" ^ Harcourt Brdce Jovan- 
ovich, IncT, p. 21^). TheSdea is not to follow' these 
standards too rigidly, especially if the students are 
^ new with this process; more important is their handling 

6f the concept "political resources". 

5. If students have not suggested organization per se, teacher should 
do alo. Explain that an orgcinization is a grouD of people, with coord- . 
inated roles, who. are tryi^ngjto accomplish some gbal (s)-. Have 4 
students briefly explain how the case shows an example of organization. 

s / \ 

6. Add to the hypotheses' on the board, if not done so already by the 
students, that organization helps win conflicts. Then discuss .the "merits 
of that hypothesis. 



7. Finally, 'place the following hypothesis: organiz^ political i'actions, 
can prevent governments from following the will of the majority. Discuss 
the validity^ of tjiis hypothesis* 

*Note: Tekcher should have students make a copy of the hypotheses this 
inquiry has produced so far, for future reference . 

8^ Assignment for homework: Tell students to read in the ^ American 
Political Behavior text, pp^ k67-hll, "A Tightly Knit Orgafiization". - ♦ 
This reading can be looked at as datl td test the hypothe^tes formulated 
in class. - 



DAY 2 

9. Lead the cl^ss in dispussion on liow the story for homework* supported 
the hypotheses that were stated in class the previous class .period. The 
following questions can be used as guides: 



a. 



b. 



d. 
e* 



How does a story about a rifle association help us see 

if the hypotheses stated in class are true? 

When the conflict is first introduced to Juliani, who 

do yous, think was winning the conflict? 

Point to as maW example^ in the case study as you can, 

that demonstrate the beneficial use of organ! zat Ion 

Check to see how many different types of power you -see. 

Does it offer any new hypotheses on how to win a conflici:? 

Which ones? 



to. You might lead the discussion to the question, if a group is organiz^ 
well, can it prevent the will of the ma,1ority ^rom prevailing? The discussioa. 
ml^ht follow^.these ideas: . • • 
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,a... Does trljis^SlsLse *prpve that a' majority can be kept 
from having its policy ^go into effect? What 
evidence is there to support this? 

b. Do you think the people concerned feel conscioxisly 
' they are subverting the vill of the ma,jority or do 
• they not care at all? / 

c. React to the statement: To vin a Dolitickl con- ^ 
flict you c^ not bother yourself with the will of 
the majority: the majority does not cate anyway. 

11. Assignment for homework: Students are to read pages 1*71-^75 in 
"The Squeaky Wheel" in the American Politic&l^ Behavior text. 

DAY 3 

12. Review in discussion the questions on page 1*76 to clear up any 
problems in understanding the reading,. ^ 

13. Ask students to review the hypotheses the inqiiiry is testing. In 
their review they should see how this* case study eil^her supports or ne- 
pcates any of them. The case shot^s how a person without much orgemization 
becomes a winner in a political conflict* 

Does this necessarily mean oAe doesn't 
need organization to win conflicts? 
Would Maria Begay have done better with 
an organiisatiom ' 

What sources of power does Maria use? 

How does this /case add to your under- 
^ ^ standing of hov to win political conflicts? 

* / How often do/people like Maria vin their 

conflicts? 

These questions can be us^ed for discussion. Students should formalize 
their conclusions' on whai Ji^^lps win a political conflict and list them. 
Tell students they wilyus'e-^hese conclusions in the next lesson. 

Optional ' / ' • / 

ik. Assignmenlj' for , class or homework: Students are to read pages 1*76-1*80 
in American Political Behavior. 

7 ^ * 

15. Class discusrsion again to test hypotheses. The case study "The 
Activists" describes another level of organisation at work. Thi<s case can 
further add to student's understanding with more data.^' 

Materials': Equipment 

Handout #5 "Victory on San 

' Prancisdo Bay" ^ None 

American Political Behavior 

pages 1*67^8'0 ' , . ^ . 

\ a7 

, . . / . , ' 
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Lesson Six: A strate^ for Victory - ^ 



UNIT OBJECTIVE 

Ir Given a test question that asks for students to write down the two 
generalizations held by political, scientists, the student will recall 
the following: ^generalizations by writing down statements that (denote 
their meaniiwr. They are: ^ . 

" a. If a Rrout) of persons trying to attain T)olitical favors 
is well orpcanized, then that pcroup will tend to have 
more power than a gxoyro not as orf^anized. 

b. If an interest Rroup has sufficient skill and power, then 
it can block public policy supported by the ma,1ority of 
P^Dle, 

2. Given the assip^nment, in a two page paper, write down a political 
strategy that implements your vedue choice in the Gateway problem. The 
student will apply logically, the conclusions he formulated during the - 
course of this unit. 

♦ " 

Lesson (enabling) Gb,1e^tives 

1. Student will exDrea/s a conceptual understanding" of the pceneralizations 
formed in previous les^son. 

2. Student will express an understanding of the generalizations in unit 
objective #1 above. 

3. Student will express under standiripc of the major components of the 
Gateway controversy. . - ^ ^ » ' 

PROCEDURE: , ' • ' ,■ ' 

1. Teacher led discussion to review the unit to date. The following 
questions' can serve as pceneral Ruide to the discission: . 

a. What ia the G^-teway controversy about? 
' b. What was your solution,. to the controversy? 

c. What political obstacles do you think stand in the" 
way of your solution from cominPC into being? 

^ d. What kinds of things help a person, win a political 
conflict? 

2. Have student copy the two generalizations in unit objective #2 above. 
Tell student he is responsible to remember these ^generalizations . Explain 
that the two* statements are not to 'be considered absolute truth, but they 
are considei'ed to contain merit by many political ^scientists who' work in 
the study of conflict. The dispussion caii proceed* to' make sure student 
understands the ^generalizations and to find out what students think about 
them in light of their j^nouiry in lesson #5. ' / 

3. Teacher hands out the worksheet entitled Pol itficai ^Strategy". Tell 
student he can use notes or any aide6 at his. disposal Ij^o' fill out the ^work- 
sheet. Teacher may also pass oUt the St. Petersburg' ''Time^*V article as an 
additional Aid to the student.' It i$ suggested' twq .school day^ periods be 
ta^en for this assignment. Collect, the slieets end evaluate them according a 
to u^dt objective #2^aboVe. It is cautioned thai? stri»<it , evaluation at 
this time inithe^ course is inadvisable. *• * / ' $ i 
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WOBKSHEBT: Political Strategy 



It is- tine for you to apply what you hare learned about taking 
part in political conflicts "and bringing demands upon the i»litical 
system. You are to fill out this sheet as best you can vlth the in- 
formation you have. You a^e expected to devise a political strategy 
to implement the soiution you thought best to solre the political 
controversy of the Gateway. 



A 



1. What was the solution you chose to solve the Gateway controversy? 
Briefly explain the reason for your decision. 



2. List the general things that allow people t^o win political conflicts. 



3. If you were an active participant in the Gateway conflict, trying to 
Implement your solution, which one ^f the things^ listed In number two irould 
help you succeed? Explain. 



/ 
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\. Ifrlte out a rtrategy that Is a description of vh»t you voixld do If 
you were to work toward the lapleaientatlon of your solution. 



.1 





A two-page article "County Rurchase, Preservation of Gateyay Swamp Proposed 
by Robert Hooker from the St . Petersburg 'Times" August 2,^ ;L974 which appeared 
on page 1-B and was continued^pa^-B was removed in order to conform with 



copyright law. 
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Test for th« laqperlMntal Unit ^ 
la Amarlcan aovemnent 

RMd the following -«tory and th«n wcnamr tt» questions that 
follow it,,,, 

It»s a Man' 8 Kattural Right 

As a long-ter» resident in a snail valley oxjtside of Belwrnt. 
farmer saA siapson i» about to f UI in^o«e of the low-lying • 
portions of his property. Because these areas- tend to fUl with ' 
water quickly during heavy rains, he feels that adding f Ul would 
pJSSSc^S^er «l««Vh«re, and thus setJce this iLd^r^ 

4« uJ!?*^ ^ property which farmer siiic>son wants to fill 

in however, constitutes a flood plain^for. aostS the vall^, in 

^^n*^.**?^ plain vpirotect. the ho«i.^ '2iii2s 

living in lower parts of the valley against flooding and guSd" 
against aass erosion of the fertile black soil, ' 

♦.K.?!*°*"'T 1^ P^*^" ^•^•^ *« o^lttt for excess wkter 

"^^f ^*»L«Pf^9 rains; high property values for 
homes in the lower region of the valley have been preserved, if 
San siapson is allowed tp. carry out his plan, the homes of residents 
below his property will be in danger of severe flood^rthSJt 

"''TilTJ^ti^J^f^J^ their, property has^ii^SS'Lcauwi 

the threat of flood; ..and nost of the rich topsoilfias been 

Mr, si^son's plan, he feels he has the right to do whatever he 
wants with his land, especially if he can rnkS it -ore prSSfeivr 
He contends that surrounding homeowners were told before tl^ibv^d 
into the area that portions of the flood plaia would be filled to 
some Cay, 

The state's Bnvironaental Control Board ia npw looking into the 
issue and considering whether the .tate should conf isc^te ?ha? Lrt^ 
sate'S:^?^? property Which falls within the flood plain a^TL^ 
^ Jh!^^.!? V ^ fi«P8on sees it, this compensation falls short 
of the real value of that- part of his propertyT^. 



(Taken ^rom Deciding How to Live on 
SpaeesMp Earth, bv r, y, mU^^ i^^,) 



1. in which of the following ways does this case present a 
dysfunctional problem for the political system? 

a. The case dextijnstrates Itow chaotic 
a problem can become ^ ■ 

b. The case demonstrates hbw difficult 
it is t6 naihtain sufficient support 
for the political system 

c. The case demonstSrates how fast a 

situation changes for a political « y 

system 
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d. I Thft ease d«aohstrat«8 toy anftniea 
of political syvten can work 
tonard its dMd.se . • 



2» Zn.the eoi^liet of the above ease^ the factions involved, 
(that is, the natxire of the conflict) are: 

a. saa Sinpson vs. State's Snviron- 
■ental Ctatrol Board 

Siapson's neighbors vs; state's 
ironaental Control Board 




sa» siapson vs. his neighbors. 

(ch the following ideas with a characteristic that helps maXe 
up the msanings of these ideas: 



3. 
4. 



IdeM^ ( concept s ) 
Intcirest Grou p 



Political Resource 8_ 
Orcmnigatlo n 



^ Char act er Is t Ics (attributes) 

"a. Anything that can be usetd 
to win a political conflict 

b. The ability to punish 

c* A set of people that share ^ 
valuable asjsets ^ 

Anything that can be used - 
in a conflict 

e. An individthtl who wants a 
political fjivor 

f . A set of people with esta^b- 
lished roles \ 

Which of the statenients below describes an attribute of ^ the 
concept power? , 

a. When someone does something because he \mnts to do iti^. 

b. Only hi4?pens when someone is threatened with physical 
punisfaBsnt. , * 

c« When soMone "^oes something -because , someone else...^Muitst 
him to do it. ^ . ^ 

d. Whan someone refuses vto do something someone else wants 
him to do* ^ ' I 

Match the following types of power, on thg left,, with the descrip- 
tions on the right: 

a« Power based on th^ expectatloii 
?• Ooerslve of a positive reward. V 



6. 



e. ReCerrent^ 
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b. Power based on the eitpectatlcm 
4*3 * punishment^ 

c. Pewer based on respect or ; 



9. , L«9itlnata 



loyalty to som authority* 

d« PoiMT buad om the wish to 
ba c oww a part ox .aasoclatad 

with soMthihg. 



£0, In the case above, suppdee ||r« Sispeon tried to negotiate vith 
the lower residents, and tried to convince then, not to go to the 
State Bnvironioental Board. Axid he also tried to )wep others 
from finding out about the conflict. Which of the following 
hypotheses could e^lain why Mr. siapson trjled to do this? 

. . • '-^"^ 

9L. People who think they are xoorevpowea^ful in ^ 

a conflict try to e3Q>and the ^nf lict 

b. People who think they are weaker in a conflict , 
try to ea^and the conflict 

c. Peofi;i6 who thinX they. are more powerful in a i 
conflict want the government to regulate the ^ 

* conflict 

X d« The gcv^ftmnental agencies seek out conflicts 
whiph are hidden from them 

Read the follgwing story: ^ 

^ . unhappy Youtte Pight City Hall 

Tomty Hayes, 16, and Billy Lov^t/ 15, a couple of imperfect 
spellers, are using pen and paper to. fight City Hall« . 

Borrowing tactics from successful protesters^ Towny and Billy 
are trying .to win ^ over the pres's— 'in this case, the St. Petersburg 
Tiine<^ — to pressure city fathers to fix up condition<^ at the city- 
.owne<^ ant"! operatfr^ Coquina'rKey NeigWx)rhood Center. 

"Vfe feel the paper wil^:6ut the pressxire on* Billy said of 
their strategy. *^he newspaper will bdUce people more aware of 
tlieir so-called cit^ govemn^ilnt^ People have, the righ to know 
and this will help*^ 

.Billy, a novice to 'protest, ajjd ToMiy whp sports a, gdatee, 
mustache and blue wool cap over his scraggly hair, are the power 
bosses of a six-msmber outfit knovm as the Teenage Coemdttee of 
Coquina-Ksy. . ) • 

Ignoring their spelling deficiencies, they sat down ate a type- 
writer recently and hunt-and-pecked a three-page letter (double 
spaced), ticking off their grievances about the .neighborhood center, 
an aging building overlooking the choppy waters of Big Bayou. 

'44 • 
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11* Zf yon ytmtm to mIm a study of political conflicts and you • 
feoBd that groups liXa tbs ons dascribad in tha story loss - 
thair coaf licts, and groups, such as Qanaral Motors, larga 
Labor unions .and so on, wan thsir conflicts, what ganaral 
s^taMsnt could you mmkm about political conflicts? 



Thark i» a hypothssis that states that the will of majority 
•^fije^lly rules' when govemnental bodies make decisions. 
RaaaTtlie-rollowlng description and answer the question. 

12. Despite the fact that there was no asijority opinion for safet^jt 
equipaent in cars, andN^jsre was an organised fight by the 
auto naXers^against it, dmgress passed legislation naking 
the^stallation of safety Nequipa«nt mandatory, 

What general statement can you make about the validity. of 
this hypothesis given the information of this one case? 



13. 



Using the case of the Coqulna Key teefnages, natch the appro- 
priate word or phrase on the right wxjth the terms on the loft. 

During the lesson you were asXcKl to jmeroorise two generalisations 
concerning pressure groups. Writh both in. the spaces provided. 



A. 



B. 



14. Paction 



,.15. conflict strength 



a. - 

b. . 
c. 
d. 



e. 



TonBsy and Billy and six 
member outfit 
is high in this Conflict 
is low in this c<mf lict 
the kids seen to have a 
^ittl* bit; the city has 
a lot 

is about same in ail- 
conflicts 



ERIC 
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' strategy for winning a conflict. You ' 
JtrategJ^ blanks with word, that vill conolata a vinnin? . 

When you are involved vith a political conflict, the f£t»t 
thing to try to determine whether you are (16) ^ or 

iliP 2— • , ' ' the conflict. If you are winning 

the conflict the best stirategy is to (18) 

other people, if you are losirtg the conflict the best thing to do 

X other people.. In order to do tiie 

latter you must be willing to offer some (20) ^ 

in order to convince them to help, ' * 

Circle the number under the different interest levels that beat 
describes your feelings about each of the following conflicts. This 
is not given a grade, / 

very ^ Yery 

inter- inter- neu- unin- onln- 
ested ested tral terested terested 

21. Conflict that might arise 

over recreational facilities 12 3 4 5 

at school ' / 

22, Conflict that might arise 

over the editorial policy 1 2 3 4 " ^ 5 

of the school neWspaper 

^3, Conflict that might arise 

over the alleged incompetence 1 2 3 4 5 

of a teacher 

24. Conflict over ^ job change 

your father or mother might ^1.2 3 4 5 

be considering , 

25\ Conflict over the possible . . 

change in your sfcbool dress 12 3 4 5 

code ^ , ' , 

V 

26. Conflict that might arise 

over the change pi- the 1 2 . 3 . 4 5 

cafeteria's head of staff 

21. Possible conflict over vhich 

company the yearbook cbnmifctee 1 2 ' 3 4 5 

Bd.ght choose to *do thafo book 

^28* Possible conf lict over the 

firing of some group emptoyees 1 2 3 , 4« 5 

at some store where you .shop 



Rmm& tht fplloirlAg. list of mrtlcU titles. Thay describe conftllctef 
la our society. By cheeking thm appropriate space, indicate which 
OMs yott think you could get involved^ This is not graded^ 



29, 



30. 



32. 



Can get 
involved 



Can not get 
Involved 



•Unhappy Ycmths Pight 
City Hall Playground** 

•The County school Board 
is Planning to Cut sports 
frosi the Curriculum* 

•Bookstere Owners Protest 
Law on Banning Pronog- 
raphy 

•U* GoyerttBaent wents 
to Increase Pollution 
controls on ftanuf acturers 
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